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and because, it is held, this is so, poetic experience is funda-
mentally akin to the mystical, and would, if given scbpe to
develop itself, become mystical experience proper. In M.
Bremond's theory there are many elements, and the relation
between them is often far from clear. But in general there is
good reason to believe that his theory is too drastic, and an
excessive reduction, into the limits of a sweeping theory, of
the enormous varieties of expression which mark the past and
present of poetry. And in particular, it may be asked whether to
use the word mystical in so wide a sense is not at once to divest
it of its essential significance, and to build the argumentation
on shifting sands. So strongly did M. Bremond hold that in
poetic apprehension the intellectual element is unimportant
that he held, indeed, that what is strictly poetic is that which is
other than the intellectual in it, and that in poetry the intellectual
content is irrelevant to the experience we enjoy. Now it may
very well be the case that in what we have called the imagi-
native act, the conceptual element is secondary to that power
whereby the object is grasped as an individual whole. Never-
theless, the imagination and the intelligence cannot be con-
veniently sundered apart, but at every point involve each other.
And in poetry we see the union of the two, expression in words,
necessarily expressive of intellectual content, and also convey-
ance of a sense of the individual wholeness of the object. And
however true it may be that poetic apprehension is not merely
an affair of concepts and categories, poetry is yet an affair of
words, and depends for its expressiveness on what are neces-
sarily, in one aspect of their usage, vehicles of abstraction.
However true it may be that in poetry the poet uses words
with an art which compels them to be much more than such
vehicles of abstraction, yet he cannot destroy,, in the use of
them, the intellectual content which is necessarily present in
the use of words. M, Bremond indeed does not deny the
presence of such an intellectual content; yet he does frequently
appear to speak as if in poetic apprehension such content
completely fades out; or if it remains present, is entirely